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THE GOSPEL MINISTRY AS HELD BY THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





In perusing the history of Friends, compiled 
by John Gough, the following brief remarks of 
the author on the nature of gospel ministry, as 
maintained by our religious Society, struck me as 
appropriate for the pages of the Intelligencer.— 
There is, in my view, no testimony, as we are 
accustomed to call it, in which more important 
principles are involved. ‘The impression which 
has obtained in the public mind, that certain quali- 
fications, derived from an established course of 
literary study, are requisrt for the ministry of the 
gospel, is a fundamental error which must give 
way to a more correct and enlightened sentiment, 
before the evil effects of priestcraft on the moral 
and religious state of society are clearly perceived. 
I am willing to admit that some who occupy the 
station of ministers by virtue of literary qualifiea- 
tions and human ordination, are sincerely endea- 
voring to discharge the duties of their vocation 
with a sense of the responsibility of their calling, 
and more with reference to the good of souls, than 
from the love of filthy lucre. But this, I am 
bound to believe, constitutes the exception, rather 
than the rule. ‘The very nature of the undertak- 
ing will not permit even charity herself to put a 
better face on the matter. From thee moment 
that he enters the halls of a college—from the pe- 
riod of his noviciate until he has attrined his de- 
grees, the avowed object of the candidate for the 
ministry is to secure to himself the means of an 
outward livelihood. ‘This being the primary mo- 
tive, the spiritual welfare of those over whom he 
is placed, becomes of course a matter of secondary 
consideration. It is time that this thing were bet- 
ter understood; that people should come to per- 
ceive that a minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
requires other endowments than are to be found in 
the schools of theology. It may be deemed a bold 
declaration, but I fear not to assert, that the popu- 
lar course of study which is deemed essential to 
confer the qualifications for the gospel ministry, is 
entirely beside the mark, and has nothing at all to 
do with the matter. It constitutes a real hindrance 





SSS 
rather than a necessary investment. He who is as it may appear in the eyes of human policy or 
enabled properly to discourse to his fellow men contemptuous science, the sequel proves them not 
i¢ Withont qualification for the part which they un- 
~ dertook. They, and the people called Quakers 
after them in ‘general, although they neither did 
the view, or hearing of others. A bare recapitu- nor do condemn nor reject useful literature, yet 


concerning Divine truths, must know in hims 


of those things to which he bears testimony in 


lation, or ingenious paraphrase of what others were and are fully of epinion it is not an essential 
have said or written on these sul jects, forms no Qualification of a gospel minister; but that the in- 
ward experience of the work of conversion and 
sanctification is: that the latter without the for 
mer may constitute the character of a minister of 
ing which he speaks, his eloquence is employed the gospel; that the former without the latter nev- 


part of gospel ministry: unless the individual is 


personally acquainted with those matters concern- 


to little purpose; either for his own good, or that er can. We admit that good natural parts, and 
an enlarged understanding, are valuable accom- 
plishments, and gifts of the Creator of man for 
great and good purposes; that being cultivated and 
improved by useful knowledge, they may bring 
which he has learned from ancient records, and advantage tathe possessor in particular, and the 
for which he is consequently wholly indebted to community in general, for many purposes of this 
; " life; and that being sanctified by Divine grace, 
they may be made highly subservient to promote 
the welfare of mankind in the best sense, if, in 
quires not the study of books, or of other men’s gratitude to the beneficent Giver of every good 


of others. In fact, he is after all no better than a 
false witness, because he bears testimony to that 


which has not come under his own observation, 


the report of others. 


To understand the simple truths of religion, re- 


sentiments, but a passive or childlike obedience and perfect gift, they be devoted to the ends for 
to the dictates of the Divine Spirit; and in this which he gave them—the advancement of religion 
and virtue: that by such an application alone of 
; ; ; om _ these precious gifts, men act as faithful stewards 
his degrees, and receives his commission. Feel- of the talents their Creator hath entrusted them 
ing in himself the force of those truths which he with, to whom we must all give an account of the 
conceives himself called upon to declare to others, “S¢ and improvemént we have made of them, 
which merits the serious consideration of all who 
ire favored with these advantages. Yet we es- 
teem it the most valuable and genuine characteris- 
studied graces and we of oratory deemed so es tic of the its doctrines. whereby life 


Li 


school only, the true ambassador of Christ takes 


the simple eloquence of nature flowing from the 
heart is sufficient for him, and superior to those 


woere ‘ 
eS ‘ 


sential as a necessary part of the qualifications of and immortality are brought to light, under the 


influence of Divine grace, are intelligible to the 


. . learned j in liter re. ¢ zell as the les 
} ; unlearned in human literature, as well as the learn- 
In conclusion, while I would encourage feelings ea oad a , - 

> ed: this we believe as the necessary consequence 
of the Divine attributes of Goodness and Justice, 


every other point in respect to which we differ We consider christianity, not as a speculative 


the current popular ministry. 
of christian charity and tenderness on this and 


from our fellow professors in religion, [ earnestly science, but a practical doctrine; and that religion 

; . anes - ~ homaen teneeeiiea atmnaber é —_ na 
hope that the members of our Society will never ™ (worthy of ourstudy and pursutt, which mends 
, the heart, and regulates the life and manners, not 
that which on'y fills the head with a notional ap- 
prehension of Divine things. If George Fox, 


t 


cease to be impressed with the Importance of our 
particular views in relation to the subject under 
consideration. ‘The more we keep to original! with experience without learning, became a preach- 
simplicity on this head, the stronger will be our et of righteousness, so did those, who of all others 
os c ' . » the ei nndis sole or , 
position, and the more effectual our testimony in have a — puted title - the character of 
f taf a she ‘ gospel ministers, viz: the apostles, on the autho- 
av 0 ree gosp nis Ps ; od amr Li: v 
— hee ges ee A. rity of one of themselves, That which we have 
‘* By a strict attention and ready obedience to heard, which we have seen, and our hands have 


the teacher nigh at hand, the word in the heart, handled ef the word of life—declare we unto 
and in the mouth, to be heard and obeyed, he vou.” 


_Geo. Fox | was indued with intellectual discern- toe 
ment, to distinguish between the essential and ex- 
ternal part of religion—between the spirit and the For I is’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


letter: the latter he thought unavailable of itself 
to salvation; but the former he adopted, as that 
without which no man ean be saved. ‘Thus by 
an internal monitor, being (as the wise scribe in 
the gospel) well instructed to the kingdom of hea 
ven, and qualified to bring out of the treasury of 
his own experience, things new and old, he felt it 
his duty not to hide the light under a bed, or un- 
der a bushel, but to set it as*on the candlestick to, As the memory of the righteous is often blessed 
diffuse light to the nation; that is, publicly to re- to survivors, we feel a concern to preserve the fol- 
commend to mankind an inward attention to the lowing testimony concerning our beloved friend, 
same internal monitor—the light which enligh-) Wittiam Fisuer, lately deceased. He was born 
teneth every man that cometh into the world. of exemplary parents, Thomas and Elizabeth 

‘“*T know that George Fox and his friends have Fisher, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 
been exposed to much contempt and ridicule, for 2!st of the Ist month, 1754, where he resided 
assuming the province of teachers, being many until the year 1800, when he removed with his 
of them illiterate men: but absurd and ridiculous family ind settled within the verge of what now 


Appended to the Extracts of the late Yearly 
Meeting, held at Baltimore, is the following in- 


teresting memorial. 


A memorial of Centre Monthly Meeting, in Cen- 
fre county, Pennsylvania, concerning Wm. 


Fisher. 
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composes this meeting. Here he remained until 
his decease, filling for many years the important 
station of an elder of the church, for which service 
he was well qualified, being concerned to extend 
a word of encouragement to the diffiident and un- 
assuming, and 


aiso to reprove forward spirits by 


his mild and gentle admonitions. 


Being naturally of an even temper, and having 
yielded to the influence of Divine love, that vores 
of good which speaks within the soul, as clearly 
manifested in his life and conversation, it appears 
to have gained for him the good will and esteem 
of his neighbours and acquaintances generally, and 
qualified him for a peace-maker in his neighbor- 
hood; in which capacity he was often engaged. 


The following circumstance, as related to a friend 
by himself, is deemed worthy of notice. ‘TTwo 
neighbours, labouring under some Ccifficulty in re- 
gard to their dealings, agreed to go to his house 
and refer the matter to him. Upon consideration, 
he invited them into a private room, and after 
hearing them, advised them, in his mild and gen- 
tle manner, ** to leave se/f in the other room” and 
he thought they could settle the difficulty them- 
selves. This had such an impression on their 
minds, that they succeeded in settling their differ- 
ences without his further aid or assistance, and 
parted good friends, thus realizing the truth of that 
saying of Jesus, “* Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they. shall be called the children of God.” 

He was a remarkably kind and loving husband, 
a benevolent parent, and in short he was hospitable 
to all, administering to their necessities, both spi- 
ritual and temporal, as far as he was of ability, 
often expressing that he had (with the blessing of 
heaven) as much of this world’s goods as he de- 
sired, which was a comfortable home, 


His christian feelings were strongly enlisted for 
the sufferings and privations of the people of color, 
and he held a prominent place amongst his fellow- 
citizens, as an advocate of this oppressed class, 
often pleading their cause in the spirit of meekness 
and love. 
minds of Friends to a close examination of this 
important testimony, that the standard of truth and 
justice might be exalted. His interest in this 
righteous cause increased with his years so much, 
that during the latter part of his life, he entirely 
refrained from the use of the productions of unre- 
quited toil. He also felt a lively interest for the 
welfare of the of country, and 
watched with deep concern those measures which 
effected their rights; being frequently 


Ile was also concerned to stir up the 


aborigines our 


engaged in 
portraying the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
them, and in striving to awaken a sense of justice 


in their behalf, 

He was a faithful attender of the meeting to 
which he belonged, which was very small for many 
years, it being often his lot to be one of two or 
three assembled; yetaceording to his own account, 
he many times experienced the fulfilment of the 
Master’s promise, **where two or three are gather- 
ed together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ He was favoured to see the meeting 
considerably increased, in which he manifested a 
lively interest, desiring that Friends might practi- 
cally carry out those noble and dignified testimo- 
nies, as professed by the Society, which promote 
peace on earth and good will to all mankind. 

He was a good example in just dealing, and en- 
deavoured strictly te comply with his engagements. 
And as he age, his mind became 
centred on Divine things, and consequently his 
conversation was much in heaven. His heart and 
house appeared to be always open to the reception 
of the weary traveller. 


As ave 


came unable to atiend meeting for some months 


advanced to old 


‘ 


body increased, he be- 


and infirmity of 


previous to his death; yet he often expressed that 
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he still had the Comfort 
him through life, as his su; 
firmity. 


er, 


which had been with 
port in old age and in- 


He was always rejoiced to see his friends, often 
having a word of encouragement for them, to be 
faithful in performing that which was made mani- 
fest by the light of ‘Truth. By attending to that 
principle, he had been preserved in.a good degree, 
from giving way to the many temptations with 
which we are all surrounded. 

He often expressed a willingness, or rather a 
yet desiring that the Lord’s 


not his own 


desire to be released 


will (and 


the comfortable reflection, 


might be done. Indu!ging 
that he had endeavour- 
ed to do his day’s work in the day time, he ap- 


peared to be wailing 


g in full expectation and un- 
wavering confidence of receiving the joyous mes- 
sage of ** well done, good and faithful 


enter thou into the joy of thy God.”’ 


servant, 
In this 
blessed state the tried and faithful spirit enjoys 
the communion of all that have realized in their 
experience, that the Lord ‘is a refiner with fire 
ind a fuller with soap,”’ cleansing and purifying 
from all sin and defilement, and preparing the 
soul to enjoy the full fruition of bliss and repose 
through the endless age of eternity. May these 
is survivors, a living coneern 
or our own establishment on the alone sure foun- 


things excite in us, h 
; 
' 


dation of justice and truth, and for the promotion 
of truth and righteousness in the earth. 


During his last iliness, he frequently expressed 
the gratitude he felt for the many blessings be- 


stowed upon him. 

He observed one day to a friend sitting by, 
‘blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
h | be filled.”’ He also 
made many other instructive remarks at various 
times. 


righteousness, for they shal 


His weakness increasing, his strong constitu- 
tion gradually gave way. He retained his mental 
faculties, with the ¢ xception of a few days, until 
near the close, which occurred on the 3rd of the 
7th month, 1845, when he quietly and peacefully 
departed, in the ninety-second year of his age. 


Hlis body was interred on the 5th, in Friends’ 


burying ground, at Bald Eagle. 


ao 
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How far the views contained in the fcllowing 
article will meet the approbation of our readers, 
we cannot say, but we think they may afford use- 
ful hints to some minds. A system of severity 
and intimidation, adopted in the government of 


youth, is 


by no means desirable, or to be com- 
mended; but we have sometimes feared that there 
exists a too great tendency to the opposite ex- 
treme: how far the speculations of the writer (and 
they certainly appear very amiable on paper) are 
entitled to the confidence or reception of our read- 
ers, the experience of the latter will best enable 
them to determinee ‘There is no doubt a vast dis- 
parity in the dispositions of children, and whether 
a mode of treatment, such as that prescribed by 
our author, would in all eases prove efficient, we 


may be permitted to doubt, without calling in 


We 


enter fully into feeling with the writer in depre- 


question the general accuracy of his views. 


eating the exercise of tyranny and capricious feel- 


ing within the domestic limits. After all, we be- 


“5S 
ieve it will be found that nothing will confer a 
qualification requisite to the proper management 
of children, but a diligent cultivation on the part 
of parents and those who have the charge of youth, 


of that Divine wisdom which is especially neces- 


INTELLIGENCER. : 


~ wee meme sa nee 
sary to direct in this matter, and which is deserib- 
ed as ‘** first pure, then gentle, easy to be intreat- 
ed, full of merey and good fruits, without partiali- 
ty and without hypocrisy.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

JACOBINISM IN THE NURSERY. 
It is fortunate for the adult, that children are 
dispersed in lite parcels of four and a half 
viduals throughout private families; for 


ir indi- 
> Were it 
ithe ise hey , ld Oris lv be i ] 
olnerwise, they would certainly ve found less 
manageable as a class than they are. Combined 
into unions—covenanted by 
charters—they might become seriously trouble- 


some to papas and schoolmasters; and a servile 


in masses—formed 


might be found as nothing in comparison with an 
infantile war. Ido not wish to see them become 
a rising generation in this sense; but I fully admit 
that we full-grown people give them all imaginable 
vecasion for springing up in rebellion against us. 
The young are everywhere over the world an ill- 
used set of persons, 

It is rather surprising, in an age when so many 
claims for class emancipation have been consider- 
ed, that there should never have been the least at- 
tention bestowed upon the oppressed denizens of 
our firesides, Children are everywhere committed 
to an irresponsible power. Irresponsible power 
is acknowledged to be liable to great abuse. Yet 
we never think of children being in danger of suf- 
fering from this cause. ‘There is here a selfish 
feeling which seems to preside in monarchists and 
republicans alike: all are decided for maintaining 
absolutism over the young. Let nations make 
themselves free from intruding conquerors, or sec- 
tions of a peonle successfully assert their title to 
equal rights: but the young of every state, of every 
class, of every descent, inust remain the thralls 
and serfs of their elders. ‘There has never been 
any ‘Tell, or Luther, or Wallace among the juve- 
niles. And nobody dreams that there is the least 
oceasion for such assertors of mfantile liberty.— 
Even philanthropists are silent upon this point. 
Nevertheless, I dare to believe that there is a vast 
tyranny in this department of our social economy, 
and that it calls for, and is capable of, reme dy. 

It is remarkable as, generally speaking, a 
meaning tyranny. 
man. 


well- 
Pig man wishes well to little 
Big man is anxious to make littl man as 
goud—that is, as hike himself as Big 
man would take a great deal of trouble, and even 
end 


possible. 


ure a considerable sacrifice of his own feelings, 
for the sake of little man. Witness the sufferings 
which big man often undergoes in thrashing little 
man. Witness the distress of mind which it often 
costs big man to deny indulgences to litthe man. 
The misfortune is, that big man is only a kind of 
child himself—an unenlightened impulsive being, 
who either does not know what he ought to do, 
or, if otlferwise, cannot do it; so that litte man 
has no chance of being rightly dealt with by him. 
lt is much worse when big man comes to have a 
notion of duty towards little man; for then he only 
pursues his wrong courses with more doggedne ss 
or fury. The lashes inflicted, and the restraints 
imposed by conscience, are the most cruel of all. 
Ileaven pity little man when he falls into the hands 
of a papa with a conscience! 

I entirely deny every pretended right of the 
adult to exercise any control over the young, be- 
yond what is rigidly definable as moral influence. 
No control of a different kind from this is needed 
in the ease; and no such control ean be used with- 
out injury to both parties. Such control is there- 
fore to be condemned. We have here a question 
taking its place beside that respecting the abolition 
of capital punishments, and others in which the 
precepts of pure christianity, harmonizing with 
the dictates of the highest philosophy, are propos- 


ed to be for the first time followed. ‘The stripes, 
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, Privations, prisonings, dis- turn out the worst. 
gracings, with whic h children are visited by their point, | would ask if there be anything in our com- 
protectors, form, as It were, a dispensation of the mon experiences of life to prove the efficiency ol 
inferior feelings, which must pass away, along a system of terror and severity, 
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2s wm me 


v= 





t rv . : . 
snubbdings, se olding io come more ciosely to te 


‘ 


Is it not rather 
with all other svstems having the same bad foun- found, when we use violence in act or in S| 
dation. Reason and affection are the true bases towards our fellow-creatures, or in any wavy treat 


nent 
of the relation of parent and child, as they are the them derogatorily, that we lose all right contro 
bases of all good social relations; and | venture to over them? Do they not then usually take a stan 
prepound that there is no more necessity for ever upon their firmness and self-esteem, and set us at 
departing, with respect to the young, from the defiance? How, then, should it be supposed that 
rules of courtesy and goud-breeding, than there discourtesy, harshness, painful restrictions uj 

is in our intercourse with equals in the common personal freedom, taunts, scoldings, or any 


ounel 


world. contumelious treatment, is to succeed with chil- 
Adulis who for the first time undertake the dren? Is it not evident, since they have the sam 
charge of a child, usually commence with a bus- nature as ourselves, that such treatment can only 
tling, anxious feeling of responsibility, and a sad rouse their inferior feelings, as it does our own, 
want of faith in human nature. 
tremendous coming struggle with something sin- jects of all right influence? 
gularly perverse and difficult, is upon them, and It is not upon the strength of theory alone that 
they rush into a fight with one who is without | venture to recommend the introduction into the 
the power either to aggress or to defend. ‘There nursery of the same principles which govern the 
is something almost ludicrous in this dispropor- drawing-room. My counsel is, that we should 
tion between the subject of treatment and the speak and act toward children upon the simple 
treatment itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full understanding that they are beings with feelings 
suit of armor. The young human being is, in like ourselves, to be operated upon, as our own 
reality, a simple, innocent, tractable sort of crea- are, for good and for evil results. Seeing that we 
ture. He is absolutely the same as his ruler, only feel the force of kindness, of justice, and of trea- 
without the wickedness and depraved reason whic h son, in our intercourse with society, I recommend 
often belang to that person. Why all this terror that these principles alone should predominate in 
about these poor harmless little men, as worthy our relations with the young. I would never ad- 
Burchell called them? ‘The common feeling seems dress to them a rude, harsh, or discourteous word: 
to be—he is a determined liar; let us flog it out of never exhibit before them any such passion as an- 
him: whereas it is only the natural and justifiable ger, or appeal to so mean a thing as punishment 
dread of these floggings which prompts the lie.— for effecting an end with them. Coming befor 


He is sure to misjudge everything, and fall into them simply as friendly associates, 


I'he sense of a and render them just so much the more unfit sub- 


dOSsessihng 
irremediable error, if left to exercise his own rea- some advantage over them in point of sldtins e 
son: therefore let us force him to all the conclu-| and maturity of judgment, | would look for in- 
sions at which we have ourselves arrived: the fluence over them, as far as I desired any, simply 
consequence of which is, that his reason, not be- to the love which a long course of endearing con- 
ing exercised, becomes liable to errors which it duct must unavoidably engender in their breast.— 
would otherwise be in no danger of. He is wild ‘There is, in reality, less need for what is called 
and reckless, caring little for his parents and best influence over children than is generally supposed. 
benefactors: therefore let ge assert due authority! ‘lo give their faculties 2 chance of being rightly 
over, and exact due honor from him; the means developed, they should be allowed to 
taken for this purpose being exactly those which much for themselves. If the cireumstances in 
unavoidably alienate regard, and either excite re-/ which they are placed be pure, they wiil | 
hellion or produce the worse evil of an utterly also: there is no need, in such a case, for the per- 
broken spirit. He has no liking for his tasks, or petual ordering and directing which some parents 
for anything but play: therefore let us see to Raep deem necessary. If they be made, as they ought 
him at his books, and the more rigidly at those to be, confidential equals and friends, ; nae 
which he likes least; whence it results that the will be found an absurdity; f for who seeks to h 
real aptitudes of the child for meatal improvement! an authority over his friends? The true inlliien nee 
are altogether misdirected, and he is inspired with is that of love and respect, the same power 
disgust for what he might have otherwise em- enables one man to acquire standing amongst 
braced with eagerness. But, above all mistakes, others in the common world. With this aid 
is that of supposing that the better nature of a there is nothing impossible in the management 
child is to be evoked and raised into the strength of children. ti is the silken tie which binds more 
which we would desire to see it have in the full-| fast than chains of iron. ‘Thus treated, I conceive 
grown man, by making him pass through a cold that the infantine mind would expand much more 
and cheerless youth. The very contrary is the vigorously than it usually does under the rule of 
case. A system of petty restraints and privations, fear, ‘The product mustebe a man instead of a 
of severe looks and incessant chidings, can only! slave, 
result in depraving the feelings and perverting the It will appear to many that the impulses of a 
reason of a young person. He is, in such cir- large proportion of children are not to be guided 
cumstances, entirely out.of harmony with nature.| or controlled in this manner. ‘There is sometimes 
He is like a flower which requires light and seen in children, particularly of the male sex, a 
warmth, placed in acold cellar, where it never! recklessness and waywardness which it does not 
can acquire its proper proportions, or colouring, or appear that anything but force could duly govern. 
vigor. It is quite impossible that a child so treat-| 1 question if such impulses are, a t in a few 
ed can ever attain to the proper characteristics of cases, of an evil nature. Mere burstings of the 
a well-constituted and healthy man or woman. spirit of enterprise and activity they mostly are, 
Many big-man tyrants would, Ll verily believe, which it is only necessary to direct to goo 1 ends 


work out 


e } ure 


} l 
wioico 


brought to reasonable perfection othe rwise. Now. fruit of that system of force and fear upon which 
I admit that the ordinary plan has usage on its we have proceeded in our intercourse with them. 


side; but I would say that it is not by any means! With really evil dispositions, it might possibly be 
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in ye lies to m ihe chil ! en miserable—t] ink ior 


i moment what a terrible thing itis if ye be w rong 
in the course vou take. Let the gentie Innocence 
1} | 


wn ely lessness of childhood plead with you for 
i reconsideration of your system. Reflect what 
it is to darken a sunshine which God himself has 
spread in the being of your little ones. Look for- 
ward to the day when you shall be as children in 
e hands of those now young, ind what it would 
e were they to visit your unresisting we ikness 
with penalties such as ye now, with no better 
e, | flict upon them inthe m rn nd liquid 

ew of ie. Oh, ponder well on these things, 
nd so change your hand, and check your pride, 
hat tears shall be dried, and the merry laugh in- 
ed where it ought to be. Whata rich re- 

; will be yours in affection and true obs hence, 
stead of the hypoeritical docilitvy which attends 


system of terror! How delightful will it be 


»see minds thus allowed to expand to their fair 


proportions, instead of being cramped and wither- 


ed by base cruelty! And how precious, above alli 
} ] ‘ . 
estimation, will be the reflection, that, come what 


may of these children of your heart’s hopes, at 


' 
least one poruon of their life has ber n, by vour 


means, made a thing of beauty and a joy forever! 
seer 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
“* FAIR.” 

The newspapers have been discussing the pro- 
priety of opening a Bazvar at the Museum, during 
the week preceding New Year. Several commu- 
nications have appeared, shewing the pernicious 
‘ousequences which result to storekeepers and re- 
lealers by the encouragement which is given 


iii ¢ 
to Bazaars. 


‘This scheme, it is alleged, operates 
very injuriously upon many who rent stores, 


upon many industrious females who are en- 
gaged in preparing articles likely to be in de mand 
during the approaching season. 


A writer in one of the papers says, “* The adop- 


I 
| tiee will be productive of the most 


ne 


pre 
ernicious consequences to a class of storekeepers 


ton OF Lis aC 


whom, Lam sure, none but those totally void of 
generous feeling would wish to see injured. I 
refer to those who (without the means of enga- 


ving in this enterprise) await the coming holidays 
is a harvest which will bring to them enough to 


pene for their necessities during tI 


the inclemen- 
cies of winter. Many a widow and orphan girl 
] 


are solely dependant upon their little stock of 


wares for livelihood, and these are they who 


must suffer, whilst others, more able to engage in 


this distorted 


system of business, hire their stalls 
d meet with a ready demand for their articles, 
y purehasers lured thither by the attractions of 


Bazaar. Surely no occasion for remonstrance 


be more fitting than the present, when we see 
the ¢ jual advant wes of trade threatened, and the 
‘hannel of a healthy system of business diverted 
from its accustomed course to make way for inno- 
vations, whose tendency is to benefit one portion 
if our trading community and to endanger the in- 
terests of the other.” 
The same remarks will apply to Fairs which 

» now so commonly employed to aid in the erec- 
tion of houses of worship, missionary enterprizes, 
ind eauses of moral reform. It has often been a 
matter of surprise W ith me, how the friends of jus- 


and humanity, can consistently join in the 


™ Ss supportof a system which, in my judgment, strikes 
willingly a adopt a diffe rent system, if they could' in order to turn them to good account. Often 7 


be convinced that little man is cay pable of being what we complain of in children is the nataral 4 


“healthy system of business,” and 


prives honest labour of its just reward. 


it the root of a 


l hope the members of our religious S ciety 


vill closely examine this subject, and see whether 
they can conscientiously sanction, by their co-op- 


clear that the usage has bee nh successful, seeing shown that the one system is no more efficient - 


that many youths grow up very differently from) than the other. 
what is expected; and that the children of the 
more awfully good are sometimes remarked to 





Patrons of terror and severity —all ye who, from 
natural moroseness or mistaken doym 13, do what 


eration, a system so manifestly injurious to a large 
class of poor and industrious females. i 


Philada. 11th mo. 28th, 1845 
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THE EXILE’S PRAYER. 


Dr. Rusu was informed by a clergyman in Philadelphia, 


that “in visiting the old Swedes, who inhabited the southern 
district of the city, on their death-beds, he was much strack 


in heuring soine of them pray in the Swedish language, who, 


he was sure, had not spoken it for fifty or sixty years 
and who had, probably, entirely forgotten it." —Rush, on thi 
Mind, p. 284. 
He speaks!—the ling’ring locks, that cold 
And few, and gray, fall o’er his brow, 

Were bright, with childhood’s clustered gold 

When last that voice was heard, as now;— 
He speaks! 


Life’s last dim moments, waning, burn, 


and as, with flick’ring blaze, 


Fresh from the fount of happy days, 
His childhood’s gushing words return! 


Oh! who can tell what visions roll 
Before those wet and shrouded eyes, 
As, o’er the old man’s parting soul, 
His childhood’s new-born mem’ries rise! 
The fields are greenly gladsome still, 
That smiled around his sinless home; 
And back, from ancient vale and hill, 


Remembered echoes, rolling, come. 


He treads that soil—the first he prest— 
He shouts in all his childish glee— 
He rushes to his mother’s breast— 
He clasps and climbs his father’s knee: 
And then—the prayer that, nightly, rose 
Pure from his lisping lips, of yore, 
Bursts forth, 
With joy and hope that fade no more. 


to bless his evening’s close; 


Oh! 


From sin to toil and sorrow driven, 


gloomy as our lot may be, 


Sweet childhvod! we have stil! in thee, 
One golden link that holds to heaven! 

When mercy’s errand angels bear, 
Ciad in thy innocence, they shine, 

And if one voice reach mercy’s car, 


That biessed voice is surely thine! 


God of his fathers! may the breath 
That upward wafts the exile’s sigh, 
Rise, fragrant from the lips of death, 
As the swect prayer of infancy! 
Frown not, that, on his childhood’s track, 
Each anxious hope and thought should roam 
call back 


The weary wand'rer to his home! 


In childhood’s sinless name, 


Southern Literary Mess 
iain aceasta 
From the Boston Courier. 
IDEAL SORROW. 
Oh! this heavy, 
That doth shroud my dreams of gladness, 
Waking thoughts akin to madess! 


heavy sadness, 


Not from unrewarded merit, 
Comes this loneliness of spirit; 
Hours of darkness all inherit. 


But I foolishly do borrow 
Evil from the coming morrow— 
Dwelling o'er ideal sorrow. 


‘Neath my window flows the river, 
And I sce the moonlight quiver, 
Dancing v’er its bosom ever. 


Golden-bright and flower-like seeming 
From its rocky bed up-streaming, 


Many a lovely star is gleaming. 


And the tender vines are springing, 
Round the lofty pine trees clinging, 
O’er the water shadows flinging. 


Night bird—far away thou soarest, 
And thy muffled music pourest, 
iligh above the dark old forest. 


befor e, 


Blithesome ly the 
To the 


river gocth, 
eth; 


eth. 


restless ocean fic 


It no dreary sorrow knoy 


mind alone is sadness 


ng thoughts 


In my 
W anki 


Nature all is filled with g!] 


’ 


akin to madne s, 


idne 5S. 


Therefore will I cease to borrow 
Evil from the coming morrow, 


Part we must, Ideal Sorrow! 
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Legislative Encroachment.—The Governor of 
27th ult. 
generally observed 
lth. 
zens have deep cause for devout feeling and grati- 
tude to the Supreme Dispenser of all good, for the 
abundant share of temporal happiness which they 


this State having appointed the as a day 


of public thanksgiving, it was 


throughout this commonwe: 


That our citi- 


are permitted to enjoy, no rational or sensible 


mind can, for a moment, hesitate to acknowledge. 


Our sense of obligation for the unmerited blessings 
thus conferred upon us cannot fail to be greatly 
heightened, if we reflect on the different cireum- 


stances of our fellow-creatures in other lands, 


where the fruits of the earth have been withheld, 


or blasted by disease; and where want and star- 


vation threaten the lives of t! 


e multitude. It would 


consequently affurd us the highest degree of satis- 


faction to 


perceive private ; id public evidences of 
proper seosibility and a 


distinguished 


grateful return for those 


of 
We have 
certainly great cause to be deeply humbled under 


and 


marks of Divine beneficence, 


which we are the favoured recipients. 
a conviction of our own unworthiness, of our 


il de 


ness so eee in our lives 


practic: parture from the law of truth and good- 


Much 


there is of profession, of the pomp and outward 


and conduct. 


display of piety and zeal, and of mere lip service 


but too litle there is of the genuine fruits of righ- 


teousness and true Nor do we think 
that this state of 


in any marked degree, by the parade of devotion 
got up 


tion of 


godliness. 


things is likely 


to be meliorated 
pursuance of the fiat, or recommenda- 


the civil authority. But we have other 


objections to this course. The civil power, by 
taking upon itself the right of prescription in this 
matter, has obviously assumed a task which does 
not at all belong to it; %hich does not legitimately 
come within its jurisdiction, and for which, by 
virtue of its office, it cannot be supposed to be es- 
pecially qualified. Under whatever pretext the 
practice is indulged, this mode of exercising the 
legislative functions in cases not properly of a 
civil nature, and which appertain exclusively to 


the duties which lie between man and his Creator, 


is ominous of no real good, and is not without 
positive danger to the highest interests of the State. 

While we should carefully obey the precept, 
incumbent upon every individual, and founded in 
the nature and constitution of civil society, and 
which every good member of the community will 
at once recognize as his lawful and indispensable 
duty, to ** Render unto Cesar the things that are 


Cesar's,” equally concerned at least should we 


be to observe its counterpart: ** Render unto God 


When men whose 
peculiar forte or province it is to govern and di- 
rect in civil matters, undertake to regulate the re- 


the things that are God’s,’ 


ligious feelings and acts of those over whom they 
are placed in authority, the natural order of things 
is perverted, and the above 


mentioned is openly violated-—violated, moreover, 


salutary command 


we may assure ourselves, not with impunity or 
No 


man better understood this matter than the saga- 


without dangerous consequence to socicty. 


cious and enlightened founder of Pennsylvania. 
Having felt in his own person, and remarked in 
the brief history of the religious society to which 
he belonged, and of which he was so distinguish- 
ed an ornament, the odious effects of civil inter- 
ference in questions of a devotional or spiritual 
character, he wisely endeavored to guard against 
this particular abuse of authority in the new form 
of government which he had established. It is 
only of late years that the salutary restrictions of 
William Penn have been so far forgotten or dis- 
regarded that the people of this State have con- 
ceded, at least by tacit submission, to the execu- 
live the right to prescribe to his fellow-citizens a 


formal act of public devotion. It is true, that in 


this-extra-judicial measure he is not without long 


established precedent in other parts of the Union. 
But wherever this claim is allowed, it gives coun- 
tenance to a species of civil administration which 
it would require but very little argument to show 
is opposed to the fundamental laws of the country, 
and incompatible with the natural of 
advocated 
and encouraged, under a mistaken plea of 
and devotion, may eveuiually lead to the 


rights con- 


science; and which, if continued to be 
piety 
most se- 
rious results. 
+2322 »+— 

Erratum. aie our last No. page 274, top line, 

for the word mentioning read mainiainine. 
—- -+~2eoe >, - 


A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Mana 
Library Association of Friends, will be held at 
Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the It 
oe lock. i 


12mo. 6, 1845. 


5 


| ; 


of the 


th Inst. a 


JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


OBITUARY. 
Diep, at the residence of George Martin, 
day of the 10th month, Jesse Kersey, 
valuable minister amongst Friends. 


26th 
long known as a 


on the 


The prominent situation that he occupied, as a minister 
in the Society to which he was attached, and the extensive 
acquaintance that he had formed, in the pursuance of his 
religious labours, seem to indicate a propriety in giving 
something more than a passing notice of his deecase. 

Jesse Kersey attended the last sittings of the New York 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and although weak and 
infirm in body, yet his company was spoken of with satis- 
faction by many Friends. A short time previous to his 
being taken seriously ill, he was engaged in visiting the 
families of Friends belonging to Kennett month!y meeting. 
On First-day, the 5th of the 10th month last, he attended 
Kennett meeting, and near the time for its conclusion he 
arose and spoke a few words, but being too weak and in- 
firm to stand whilst speaking, took his seat again and con- 
tinued to address the meeting for near half an hour. His 
concern, at the time, appeared to be principally on behalf 
of those in the middle walks of life, who have rising families 
coming on the stage of action. He pointed out the duties 
parents owe to their children, and what kind of care and 
attention was necessary, on their part, in order to have the 
proper government of them. ‘The truth of his observations 
was felt by some present, and a desire raised that more 
Friends had been there to have heard and been profited by 
his communication. This appears to have been the last time 
he addressed a public meeting for worship. ‘The aflernoon 
being wet he returned home with a Friend who had attend- 
ed him, although he had expected to have had several sit- 
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tings in private families, with, Friends of that neighborhood, 

the same day. During the afternoon, he mentioned to 
the Friends who were with him, that he was apprehensive 
that he would have to return home s on, as his physical 
ibilities seemed too much exhausted to attempt to finish the 
work in which he was engaged. Lle afterwards attended 
Kennett Moatily Mecting, which was held during the same 
week, but did not speak, except to say a few words relative 


I 
to some business that was introduced to the meeting. It does 
not appear that he was able to get out amongst Friends, or 


to continue the visits in which he felt concerned, after this 
time. About a week before his close, a friend called, who 





had been much with him in his late visits, and found him 
in a tender and swect frame of mind. Jesse remarked to 
him, “thou and I have travelled much together; thou hast 
een a living witness to the many precious opportunities 
that we have had, and of the sustaining power that has been 
ynderneath.” le further remar!cd, “that there had been 
a love felt, that had bound them together, and now he was 
prepared for the end, which he was sensible was nigh at 
hand.” 

He gave some directions concerning his manuscripts, 





which he wished the friend, ¢ snother whom he had 
named, to take charge of, and such disposition of 
them, in “the order of Society,” as they u it think proper 


ind beneficial. When the friend alluded to was about k ving 


him, he expressed a hope that he would him out again, 
towhich Jesse replied, “No, L have no prospect I shall ever 
vet oul, I find my strengt 1 fast fai r me, and I desire that 
ay love may be given to all my .” He gradually 
ind quietly passed away, with con ively fi tle suffering, 


os : . . 
we humbly trust to the abode of Peace 


His funeral, which was large, took plac it West Ches- 








r, on 3d-day, the 2eth of the 10th month. Most of those 
n attendance having been personally 1ainted with him 
for many years, felt the loss of one, who had oflen warned 
them of the uncertainty of human lif 1 had affectionate- 
called upon them to prepare fi close 
Jesse Kersey was much beloved by his fri *nds, and his 
loquent exhortations will be long 1 obered and cherish- 
i afi is a man ure fur 1% Le was im- 
ressive in his man of sp ine, vy could listen to 
ls to t) ciple of lif 1 , without acknow- 
g i of that | ‘ which calls from a 
voridly to a sp tal abiding p . Gifted with superior 
ments, a « prehensive ai ‘ iminating mind, 
united with a ple ing ress, bh rsution was most. 
y interesting ] ructive to t! hom he was sur- 
Few, we trust, will be ind to speak unkindly 
of the weakne« of one who s i lar n portion of 
his time in ends uring to promote t Redeemer’s king- 
1 earth:;—w tmany will . with affectionate 
vwembranee, the kind ereeting a ring smile that 
poke jhe open we! of his heart power and so- 
lemnity which clot is public ¢ I tions, 
Llih mo. 25th, 1845. c. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Lightning.—A very singular pher is recounted in 


the Galveston News of the 2d ult. A very heavy storm of 
thunder and lightning recently occurred that place. Im- 
mediately after, the bay was en re with dead ducks 
and geese in all directions. Others, though not killed, were 
so stunned or paralyzed with the 1s 1, that they pad- 


dled about in utter bewild Some wild geese on the 





prairie were also killed 


A New Article of Commerce.—T teamboat Wiota, 
from Ke okuk, re ught down, on t bin ult., sixty barrels 
of Sunflower Seed. ‘This is very valuable for making oil, 

nd can be raised to an indefi ife « xt t on the rich soil of 

the West. ‘The oil of the sunflower is said to be very use- 
fal in the arts, and may be applied to many purposes, for 
which costly oils have usually been required.—St. Louis 
New Era, i 


Yams.—The Southern States raise few or no potatoes— 
or rather, they raise the original potato, the yam, from 
which it is believed all other kinds of potatoes sprung origi- 
nally, Some planters in Louisiana, Georgia and Virginia, 
have raised large supplies of the yam this year. Quantities 
have been sent to New Orleans and met with a ready sale. 
The yam potato attains an extraordinary size, varying from | 
ten to twenty inches in circumference. Roasted and sé rved | 
up with butter, it is almost equal to our best northern | 
potato. 


Large Eagle-—The Montgomery (La.) Journal of a late 
date, says a tremendous eagle was recently killed in that| 
neighborhood. Geese, pigs, kids, and even sheep, were his | 
common prey; but it was not until he attempted to carry 
off a child, that the effort was made to kill him, which 
proved successful. So terrified, indeed, were the neighbors, 
that a reward of fifiy dollars was offered to any one who 
would take him. ‘The weight of the eagle is put down at 
sizly-seven pounds, and he is said to have measured eight 
feet three inches from one point of the wing to the other. 


Large Bequesis.—We |carn from the Howard (Md.) Dis- We were surprised, as well as amused, at the 
trict bree Press, that the lat Nicholas Worthington of 


Howard District. bequeathed by his will nearly the whole ©. numbers of lizards, that were basking in the 
wai Is , VCg i Ica , 5 iii wari ! ole * - — 

of his large estate, valued at about a quarter of a million of SU and playing on the rocks. ‘They seemed 
dollars, to his three grand ¢ hiildren—the daughter and two almost as numerous as grasshoppers commonly 


sons of William Clark, of that place. The oldest is a son, are in a hay-field—were of a beau 
about 7 years of age, and the youngest a daughter of 18 
months. He liberated all his slaves, exe pt five superanu- 


] 


) liiul green 
colour, quite tame and harmless, and leaped and 
ated ones, who are to reside on his estate and be supported glided about our feet with astonishing agility. At 
without labour. Of the slaves sct free, he gave one $2,000; first we did not very much admire their famili rity, 
and another $500; to 16 he left 150 acres of land in Carrol] but soon became accustomed to it, so that we did 
county, to be divided equally araong them; to 17 he left $40 not regard them more than if they had been as ma- 
each; to 14, $30 each; and one $20 a year for ten years. ny sparrows, Within the last week or two, large 

Temperance in Prussia—Tie Minister of War, in Prus- numbers of a pale straw-coloured butte rfly, very 
sia, has addressed a circular to all Generals holding com- similar to our common sulphur butterfly , have made 


mand, stating that the King, in order to encourage sobriety, their appearance. A species of locusts or guflae, 
bivouac, who may be willing to give up his allowance of 





has ordered that every soldier in cantonment, n I r . . : 
a mw Ps and a variety of other insects, 


brandy, shall receive the value in money. seen sporting over the flows r-besprinkled fields, 
so that the country is rapidly assuming the aspect 


are also now to be 





The Jews.—According to the “Faithful Watchman of ~, 
Zion,” the organ of the Orthodox German Jews, there are of summer. 
in Italy, 50,000 Israclites; in Holland and Belg r0,000; ‘ , ; wh , 

1 Italy, 50,00 Israclites; in Holland and Be gium, 50,000; 3d. Therm. from 56° to 72°—nearly clear and 
in England, 30,000; in Denmark and Sweden, 5,000; in . ; . sa° ; 
Russia, 60,000; in Poland, 1,509,000: in Hungary, 160,000; Very little wind—the sun in the middle of the day 
in European ‘Turkey, 300,000; and in other parts out of Oppressively warm. 

.° { , y f 4 
Europe, 1, 00,000. To-day I observed another of the many expe- 

The new account of the Register of the Treasury states dients the priests adopt for drainin 
that, during the fifty-six years’ « 


yg money trom 


: xistence of our Federal the poor oppressed people of this place. An old 
Government, the entire expenditures of that government, 
excluding principal of public debt, have been a little under : atl oe 
Oue Thensund Millicns of Dollars, which have been appro- a rope, stood at the main entrance to the c¢1 y with 


priest, bare-headed, in his robes, and girded with 









priated as follows: a tin canister in his hand, of about the capacity of 
For the Military service, $286,998,357 a quart, In which was an aperture ol the proper 
Naval do. 279,923,124 size and shape for admitting 2 coin of any denom- 
Pensions, 54,012,485 jnation, from a grain to a dollar. When any one 
Interest of Public Debt, 12,494,855 approached whose appearance indicated that he 
Total, ” $66 5 498.89) might have in his pocket a few coppers, more or 

The balance has been expended as follows: less, the old man would hold up his box, shake it 
Principal of Revolutionary Debts and Claims at him with great energy, and make the coins 
‘ A, a ere within jingle a language that was only foo easily 
Foreign Int recourse, 36,166,368 understood by the passer-by. From the sound 
*Indian Department, 12's03.4e8 that was given forth as I passed, I judged his sue- 
+t Miscellaneous, 64,107,721 cess had been very good, for the chinking was 


Total ————— ‘dull and heavy as if there was but little room left 
otal, very nearly s. 93% 2 if . . : : } 
readin ts ae $56,953,102 | for additional contributions. As I returned to the 


*Including payments for Indian lands . 
neluding pay its for Indian lands, city I met, as we very often do, numbers of the 


tincluding, we presume, the purchase of Louisiana . eo . | 
7 . ! . | bhare-headed, black-bearded, lustv Capuchins, with 
hus we see that this most C' sivtian nation, in something satel 


’ 





urly Seven Hundred Millions the long white bags on dhcir shoulders, in which 
iy 4 a MGC MULIOnNs - , - 
of Dollars directly for the cost of War.— Telegraph. they carry the fruits of their day’s begging. I felt 
; , ase serve that their loads were r: 
Applications for Banks.— At the next cession ¢ f the Le- plea ed to ob =" tt . = ther 


_ a _ Dee fas . 
gislature of this State, applications will be made for re-char- ight, and that they, consequently, had not been 


less than a lifetime, has paid ne 


tering and incorporating the fullowing Banks: very successful in filching food from those whom 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank ask an in- they should rather be engaged in feeding, ‘These 

crease of its present capital, half a million of men are, generally speaking, the largest, strongest 

j . ero: %, . ; 

dollars, ; , 31,290,000 and finest looking that we see among the native 
jank of North America, renewal, 1,000,900 | inhabitants; and yet, in this land of poverty, and 
Western Bank, renewal, with $100,000 increase Inhabitants; anc =. : , | » and 

of capital, 500,000 in the name of relizion, they make a vow to live 
Bank of Commerce, renewal, 250,000 only by what they can obtain without labouring 
Doylestown Bank, renewal, 100,000 | for it 
Farmers’ Bank of Reading, renewal, 500,000 xi as a. ; a 
Girard Bank, new, 1,000,000 6th. Therm. from 53° to 67°—clear and fine— 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Allentown, wind gentle from the west. 

new, 100,000 Th: . > o-n r ] r 
Dauphin Bank, new, 300,000 his afternoon with F. T. ee -and J. W. jr. 
Tioga County Bank, new, made a little excursion into the country. We 
The Bank of Manayunk, new, 250,000| rambled over the hills and through the fields, and 
The City Bank, new, 500,000! had an interesting walk. Climbing hills and 
oe . oe -s 1 , ; io 4 . 
Fhe Allegheny River Bank, new, 100,000 | -ambling through fields here, however, isa different 
Pottstown Bank, new, 100,000 : hat it is at home We feend us 
teading Savings Bank, new, 50,000 matier from what it is at home. o 1OUms nD 
Farmers’ Dept. Bank, Pittsburg, new, 100,000 shady woods, no green meadows, no murmuring 
Southern Insurance Co., Philada., new, 200,000} brooks, but in their places barren rocky wastes, 


——-—— | naked rocky hills, fertile rocky vallies and empty 
a6 0 . z . ¢ 
$6,300,000 | rocky water-courses. Every thing bespoke the 

hard and stubborn nature of the island, and every 


———— ee 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. ‘thing seemed to wear the marks that time had 
(Continued from page 243.) chiseled on it ages ago. Occasionally we would 


lcross the track of an old road that had, perhaps, 
for centuries ceased to be vsed; and yet there, 

Therm. from 57° to 69°—clear and nearly| in the rocks, were the deep worn ruts that it had 
calm. \taken, perhaps, the travel of other centuries to form. 

In the course of a walk in the country to-day,|‘The water-courses too looked so old, that they 
we gathered a dozen varieties of wild flowers,!seemed to have chronicled on them all the rains 
many of them of large size and beautiful hues.|that have flowed through them to the sea since 
Among them were purple anemones, as large as athe deluge. Near them was occasionally to be 
common rose; several species of the papilionaceous|seen a cistern sunk in the rock, in shay e like a 
family of red and crimson colours; and the scarlet| huge jug, that would hold perhaps fifty or a hun- 
pheasant’s eye common in our gardens at home. dred hogsheads. Similar cisterns were connected 


Valetia, Malta, 3d month 2d, 1845 
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with the houses or barns, (which 
so similar in external appe: 
mistaken for each other;) and from 
troughs would extend around the adjacent fields, 
for conve y ing the water to d lifferent points conve- 
nient for watering the crops during the dry sea- 
son of summer. 

We penetrated into the seeluded homes of the 
peasantry, and observed the various rude arrange- 
ments for the comfort and convenience ol domes- 
tic life. ‘They were so simple and primitive, that 
they appeared to belong rather to the times when 
men lived in tents, and fed their flocks and herds 

1 “the untamed wilderness,”’ than to the present 
age of refinement and luxury. 

The fields of barley that we passed were just 
bursting into head; the Maltese clover Hedysa-' 
rum clyperatum) was also coming into bloom, 
and the bright red flowers contrasting with the 
luxuriant green foliage, presented even a finer ap- 
pearance than our own delightful clover fields, 
though the perfume was lacking. Many others 
of the fields were richly decked with a score of 
varieties of other bright flowers, which we col- 
lected into nosegays, exceeding in beauty what 
most gardens at home could furnish. In one field 
that we went into were two ploughs at work, 
each drawn by a pair of cows. ‘The animals were 
yoked with straps around their necks, instead of 
wooden bows, the yoke fitting on the upper part 
of the neck, so that the force of the draught came 
principally on that part. Ropes were attached to 
their horns by which the drivers guided them. 
The ploughs were the same rude implements I 
have before described, and did not turn over the 
soil but simply roofed it up. In an adjoining field 
was a company of six women and one man, en- 
gaged in thinning out, or weeding by hand, a field 
of wheat. An overseer attended them, who stood 
before them watching their movements very close- 
ly, but without taking part in their labour in the 
least. He had on a jacket, such as many of the 
country people wear, the place of buttons on which 
was supplied by silver coins, arranged as near to- 
gether as they could be placed. In other fields 
similar gangs were at work with hoes, an overseer 
likewise attending each of them. 


10th. 
gentle 

This afternoon a procession of priests passed 
the house on the occasion of the funeral of one of 
their number. ‘There was a large company of 
them dressed iv their official robes and carrying 
candles in their hands. ‘The corpse was carried 
in the midst, nof in a coffin, but on a highly 
decorated bier, aud fully exposed to view. It was 
clothed in the usual vestments of the deceased in 
every particular, even to cap and shoes, and had 
the hands clasped over his breast. ‘Te procession 
passed from his late residence to St. Paul’s church, 
where the corpse was deposited and four large 
candles placed around it, and where it is to remain 
during the night. In the mean time masses will 
be said to faciltiate the passage of the departed 
through purgatory. In the procession were two 
or three violins which were played in concert with 
the chanting of the rest of the company. After the 
corpse had been deposited in the church, I went 
to see it, and found it lying in state in one of the 
chapels, with a slight railing ouly to keep the 
crowd from it. In the body of the church were a 
good many persons of both sexes, kneeling, who 
every few moments responded to a muss a priest 
was reciting, by crying out in concert, ** Ora foro 
Nobis.’’ In the mean time a crowd of ragged 
boys that were climbing up the railing to look at 
the corpse, were talking, playing, laughing, and 
oceasionally quarrelling with each other, with 
nearly as much noise and as little restraint as if 
they had been at their games in the street. Other 


buildings were 
irance as to be 


the sc, 


easily 


stone 
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persons were also walking about the church, and 
talking with as litte appar concern they 
had been in the bar-room of a hot 


it was a painful scene 


as il 


olemn moc} 
heartless levitv, such 
wan to witness. 


16th. Therm. from 
warm—evening calm an 
mer’s day. 

This is what is calle 
served 


Palm Sunday, and is ob- 
anniversary of Chirist’s triumphal 
Jerusalem. For a number of 
past great quantities of palm leaves and 
branches have been brought into the city, 
having been consecrated « 


as the 
entrance Into days 
olive 
y,3 nd after 
wr blessed by the eee 
for ornamenting the 
dresses of the people 


used charche s, house the 
1d the harness of the aint 
Of the palm eset. deel contrived, small or- 
oamental crosses 
boys and others. 

This morning there was a wonderful clamour 
of the bells, and at each of the churches a singu- 
lar, and what sedan. to me, a more than usually 
childish ceremony performed, having some refer- 
ence, | believe, to Christ’s entrance into the tem- 
ple, but precisely what I could not learn. A com- 
pany of a dozen or more in their robes, 
marched out of a chapel adjoining the main church, 
and thence round to the prine ipal door of entrance, 
which, though previously open, was, when they 
approached it, shut against One of them 
bore a large silver cross, two others silver candle- 
sticks with large wax candles in them, and all of 
them an arm-load of olive branches each. Some 
of them tikewise carried a part of a palm leaf, 
made tv represent a small sword with a cross at- 
tached. A number of them also held in their 
hands papers, on which were music notes, and 
from which they chanted a kind of song at the 
church door. ‘hey did not appear to recite any 
words, but merely kept their mouths open and 
made a continuous noise, modulated according to 
the music notes before them. After having waited 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, and finished two 
or three of their songs, they knocked at the door 
with the si/ver cross, which had the effect to open 
it immediately. ‘They then entered the church, 
followed by the bare-headed crowd, and went 
through a set of other ceremonies, which I had 
not the curiosity to go in and witness. 

About noon to-day, the atmosphere being very 
clear and the sun in the right position, we had a 
distinct view of Mount Etna, distant about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, It appeared 
covered with snow on the sides, but the top, at 
the mouth of the crater, was black, the snow having 
probably been melted from that part by the heat 
of the voleano. 


are manufactured and worn by 


A ceermee 


them. 


The shape of the mountain was 

quite different from what I had expected, being 

broader in proportion to the height, so that the 

sides, instead of being steep or abrupt, were com- 

paratively gentle slopes. aD, Sys. 
ea Ss 

iman’s Journal of Science. 


RUINS OF NINEVEH. 


(Concluded from page 250. 


From Siil 


Although the writer feels that it is quite impos- 


sible by description to convey an accurate idea of 


the sc ulptures found on these stones, yet, in the 
absence of drawings, he will use his best endeavors 
to supply their place. The largest bas-re liefs are 
of human form, about sixteen fect high. Between 
the left sides and suspended arms of these, lions 
are held dangling in the air, while serpents are 
grasped by the right hand, which hangs extended 
a little These are but few in 
number. ‘The monsters by the doorway, already 
deseribed, are the next in size, and others like 
them are found in several other similar situations. 


forwards, figures 
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The surface of the whole remaining line of wall, 
is fo a great extent covered with 
These represent hings, priests, 
iplives, soldiers 


human figures 


1 
{ 
i 


nine ject high. 


manacled ce: armed with bows, and 


quivers of arrows, and servants, some of 


are bearing presents to a king, while others have 


upon their shoulders a throne or chair of 


Where the 


ire found in two rows, one 


state,— 


figures are not of this large size, they 
other, and 


tions, generally about 


ubove the 
vetween the rows are inser 
twenty inches broad, each inch representing a ling 
of the writing. 
for the 


But we will leav 
present. The figures below 
them, are grouped together, as if to represent his- 
torical events, 


e the inscriptions 
above and 
Some ten or more cities or castles 
are found represented in different rooms, and re- 
mote from each other, all undergoing the process 
of being besieged, and the enemy without, i ine very 
case, triumphant. Upon the walls of these castles 
are men in a great variety of 
both } ; 


attitudes, some with 
uplifted, as if imploring for mercy, 
some engaged in defenee, some transfixed with 
arrows and falling forwards, and some alre ady 
surrounded by flames, while before them men are 
sometimes impaled, their countenances distorted 
as if in the agonies of death. ‘The besicgers are 
not only triumphant, but are represented as larger 
than the besieged in stature and more noble in 
mein. They also appear in many different forms: 
while some are shooting arrows at those on the 
walls, and some with torches are setting on fire 
the gates, others still are protecting these from the 
weapons of the besieged, by holding before them 
round or rectangular shields. In fine, it seems to 
have been the artist’s design to represent in, upon, 
and around the castles, every attitude that warriors 
might be supposed to take in such circumstances. 
Upon the front of each of these structures a short 
inscription is found, ‘These are different one from 
the other, and 1} robably designed to communicate 
the name by which it was known. As the castles 
themselves are only three or four feet high, the 
figures here deserjbed are of eourse small. Of 
figures about the same size with the castles there 
is also a great variety. Here a two-wheeled chariot 
of war is seen containing three persons, one in 
royal apparel drawing a bow, another by his side 
protecting him with a shield, and the third one 
vuiding the horses, who are four abreast. There 
a king is seen riding in a similar chariot in time 
of peace, with an umbrella held over his head by 
one, and the horses conducted as before by a se- 
cend attendant, all being in an erect posture. In 
one place a feast is represented, the guests sitting 
on opposite sides of tables, and. on chairs, in true 
occidental style, while servants are bringing fluid 
in goblets, which other servants are employed in 
filling from immense vases; the goblets 
chairs and tables all being highly ornamented with 
carved work. In another place a navy is repre- 
sented as landing near a city. A number of boats 
well manned and Joaded with timber, are approach- 
ing the shore, while others are unlading timber 
from other boats, and others still are engaged in 
building a bridge, or perhaps a sort of carriage- 
way for the mounting of battering-rams. In the 
water are seen crabs, fish, turtles, mermaids, and 
a singular monster shaped like an ox, with a hu- 
man head and eagle’s wings. One room, thirty 
feet square, bas its walls completely covered with 
a hunting seene. Trees, h: aving the sh: ape of pop- 
lars are the most prominent objects. ‘The branches 
of these abound with birds, and the space which 
separates them one from another, with wild ani- 
mals. In this forest or park the king and his at- 
tendants are sporting: a bird is transfixed with an 
arrow while on the wing, and a servant is carry- 
ing a fox or hare, the evidence of previous suc- 
cess. 

But this is perhaps enough to give—all that is 
attempted—a general idea of the scenes represent- 
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ed. ‘The character of the sculpture is in some re- 
spects interesting. Some figures but a few inches 
in length, are so perlect as to have the toe and 
finger nails plainly distinguishable. Strong pas- 
sions re sometimes delineated on the face s, the 
dying appear in agony, and the dead seem stiff 
and juile unlike the liv pg, who look as if in ae- 

| motion. In general the pe rspective is indil- 
ferent, that of groups bad, and that of the water 
scene above described—to mention one case—is 
lecidedly out of ail reason, ‘The costume of all 
the figures is much like that now worn in the 
fast, the kings having a flowing tunie richly fig- 
ured, and subjects a simple plain frock, hanging 
in plaits. ‘The Persian cap, almost exactly as it 
is seen at the present cay, is worn by some; rings 
are quite commonly suspended from the ears, and 
round bars, apparently of iron, and made into 
helixes having two or three revolutions, are worn 
ground the arm above the elbow, while the hair 
and beards of all are curled and frizzled in as nice 
a manner as it can be done in any of the courts of 
modern Europe. 

Portions of some of the figures are painted red, 
blue, green, and black; the same is true of the 
trappings of some of the horses, and generaily 
wherever fire is represented it is made more dis- 
tinct by coloring the flame; but with these few 
exceptions, hardly worth mentioning except on 
account of their rarity, all the bas-reliels now de- 
scribed are of the natural color of the stone from 
which they project. 

Ileretofore our remarks have referred to bas- 
reliefs only. We have now to speak of a few 
complete sculptures, which are more astonishing 
than anything yet mentioned. ‘These are im- 
mense monsters, having the form of an ox, with 
the face, hair and beard of a man, and the wings 
ofa bird. Of these there are upwards of twenty, 
each cut from a single block of massive sulphate 
oflime. ‘They stand generally in single pairs, as 
the sides cf the main entranees of the building, 
but at one entrance there are two pairs, aud at 
' ‘hey dik r somewh it from each 


ut their average will not vary much 


another three. 
other in size, | 
from four feet broad, fourteen feet long, and fifteen 
feet high. If the reader will apply these dimen- 
sions to the walls of some building, he will be 
much better able to conceive of the magnitude of 
these gigantic images, than if his imagination is 
governed by the mere mention of numbers an 
The shape of these monsters ts not 
uniform, but some of them exactly resemble the 


measures, 


fizure mentioned above in the seene of boats land- 


before a besieged city. 


ing 


In these the wings of 
each side extend above the back of the animal 
untl they nearly or quite come together, but in 
others they are so carved as not to interfere es- 
sentially with the natural shape of the ox. Their 
breasts and sides are generally covered with small 
figured work, probably representing a coat of mail, 
ind their horns, instead of protruding, are turned 
around upon the sides of the head so as to form a 
sortof wreath. As these sculptures stand in every 
ease with a part of one side contiguous to a wall, 
the artist left that half of the lower portion of the 
original biock as a basis for the support of the 
rest. ‘This rendered it impossible for him to ex- 
hibit the forward legs both in front and at the 
side in a natural position;—accordingly, he made 
five legs, four visible at the side and two in front, 
buta person looking upon them obliquely sees the 
whole number at one view. Ina recess of a few 
inches deep, which exists between the fore and 
hind legs, are found inscriptions of the same kind 
as those before referred to. 

A few remarks respecting the inscriptions can- 
not fail to be interesting. ‘The eliaracter is that 
known as the cuneiform or arrow-headed, and dif- 
fers but a little from that found on the bricks of 


Bagdad. ‘Thev are in lines about an inch broad 
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and ure indented in the stone about a quarter of an 
inch. Their length, if written in a continuous 
straight line, would be measured by miles. ‘They 
read from left to right, like English, and unlike 
all languages now spoken in the vicinity of these 





ruins. ‘This fact is determined by the comparison 
of two pussages whose commencements are the 
same and whose lines are of different length. ‘The 
number of diflerent characters amounts to some 
hundreds, and hence it seems unlikely that they 
represent al phabe tic sounds—perhaps the proper 
names only are thus represented, while the more 
common words have each their appropriate sign. 
In the inscriptions upon the castles or cities, the 
left hand character of each is generally, and if we 
‘The extent 
of the records found in these ruins and their rela- 


mistake not, in every ease the same. 


tion to the bas-relief is such, that there can be no 
loubt that they will one day be deciphered, and 
that thus the history of ancient times will have 
been transmitted directly down to us without the 
possibility of any forgery. ‘That their solution 
will confirm and throw light upon Holy Writ we 
may also hope; and especially as there was in 
scripture times much intercourse between Assyria 
and the Holy Land. In order to ensure the great- 
est accuracy in the preservation of these records, 
Botta has not only copied them with extreme 
care, but he has had impressions of them taken 
on paper, by means of which the originals can at 
iny time be reproduced by a casting of wax or 
plaster of Paris. 

As if to leave nothing undone that would serve 
to bring these ruins within the reach of the curi- 
ous, two of the monster oxen which were in a 
perfect state of preservation, have been cut in five 
pieces with the view to send them to Paris, where 
they are destined to guard the main entrance to 
the royal (?) Museum. ‘Thirty of the best pre- 
served blocks containing bas-reliefs have also been 
removed, and will probably not be separated from 
their guardian cherubim, ‘hese were transport- 
ed to the ‘Tigris on cannon carriages furnished by 
the Pasha of Mosul, and from there upon rafts 
floated by inflated skins, to the mou! the river, 
and will be carried eventually around the Cape of 
Good Hope to their final destination. A small 
bronze lion, weig y seventy-five pounds, 
was the only metallic antiquity found that is wor- 
thy of notice. 


' 


1 
} 
i 


1 
hing say 


It had a staple in its back which 
was evidently once connected by a chain with a 
similar staple fixed in the floor. 
only relics which remain to be noticed are some 


Besides this the 


images made of clay and baked in a furnace.— 
lhey were found in cavities under a brick pave- 
ment, which exists in the inner part of each en- 
trance. ‘This pavement is composed of two lay- 
ers, and the cavities were formed by leaving outa 
single brick from the lower layer. For what use 
these hidden images were intended, can only be a 
natter of conjecture, 
placed there to guard the entrances to this monu- 


ment of art? 


Were the tutelary deities, 


To remove any indistinct and incorrect impres- 
sions that may have been received from reading 
the above account of these ruins, it may be well 
to present a general view of them in another form. 
For this purpose, with such light as our observa- 
tion of their present state affords, we will endeavor 
to deseribe the construction and overthrow of this 
palace, temple, monument of Ninus, or, whatever 
else it be, this depository of ancient archives. For 
its base there was erected an oval mound, nearly 
half a mile in circumference, and twenty feet in 
heighth above the surrounding plain. Over the 
level surface of this, a laver of sand, brought from 
the Tigris, was spread abont & foot in thickness. 
This formed the floor and foundation of the whole 
building, and was made hard by means of stone 
rollers, (some of which have been found,) in the 
same manner as the roofs of buildings are treated 
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throughout the southern part of ‘Turkey in Asia 
B } ‘ a j 

pesiues tie doorw ivys, the 
iloor was nowhere covered, except 1h such places 
is Were peculiarly exposed—lor instance, near the 


at the present day. 


- . ' ' 
walls:—and here are found two lavers ol kiln- 


burnt brick, one above and one below the stratum 

Upon this foundation thus prepared, the 
i i 

walls of the building were erected. ‘These were 


of sun-dried brick—from ten to filieen feet in thick- 
ness, and faced evervwhere, next the floor, both 
within and without, with blocks of 


lime, ten inches thick, ten feet hi 


sulphate of 
oh, and of dif- 
ierent breadths, and these were covered on the 
exposed surface with insertptions and bas-reliefs. 
Above these blocks or slabs, thie wall was faced 
with a tier of kiln-dried brick, painted straw- 
colored on the inside. How hi , 
bricks extended, we have no means of determin- 


oh this tier of 
ing. Its top must have been at least sixteen feet 
above the floor, as a few of-the stones lining the 
wall were of this heighth; and probably it was 
considerably higher, else the oxen at the door- 
ways must have reached nearly to the ceiling of 
ihe room, and accordingly Must have been, as to 
size, altogether out of taste. Upon the walls, and 
reaching from one to the other, were immense 
timbers, (a few preserved fragments of which have 
been found,) more than thirty feet in length; and 
upon them, to complete the roof, was a layer of 
earth, probably of considerable thickness. ‘Thus, 
it will be seen, a building was constructed worthy 
of the simplicity of the first ages of the world, and 
in Strange contrast with the scul 
its ornaments. 


Without doubt the building was destroyed by 


ptures that for ined 


fire. Enough charcoal exists among the ruins to 


justify this supposition, and also the one that 


wood was employed about the doors and rool.— 
Further, the calcination of a portion of some of 
the stones, and especially of their exposed sur- 
faces, shows this to have been the fact. 
there were several feet of earth upon the roof, and 
if after the falling of this, portions of that part of 
the wall lined only with brick tumbled inward, it 
can easily be seen that the rooms were soon filled 


If, now, 


up with rubbish so high as to bury the stones that 
faced the lower part of the wall. 
of the building these stones may not have been 


In some parts 


completely buried, and hence succeeding genera- 
tions may have found and removed these portions, 
without being aware ol, or without caring to re- 
move, those which remain. If this has been the 
case, it will expl iin the fact that the outlines of 
other rooms than those enumerated in our deserip- 
tion can be traced, although the stones which 


lined their walls are not to be found. ‘That such 
he analogy 


of the rooms which are more perfect!v preserved, 


stones once existed, is inferred from t 


ind from the fact that the doorways of these rooms, 
. os 


narced vy 


like the other main passage-ways, are 


» 
the monster oxen before described—which were 


probably so large as to be immovable by any power 


that the pilferer of the w rks of his predecessors 
could command. 
Before closing this account, it will be but a just 


tribute of merit to sav a few words respecting 


i 


sentlemen who have been engaged in deve loping 
the ruins now described. Botta, the discoverer, 
is son of ——= Botta, author of the [History of the 
American Revolution. He has been for many 


years a traveller in foreign countries, is acquainted 


with various languages, and is by nature a man of 
With all these 
qualifications, however, had he not made the in- 


taste and accurate discrimination, 


vestigation of antiquities a study, and had he not, 
hy experience in Egypt, become aware of the 
value of accurate details in publications relating to 
this, his favorite science, he must often have failed 
to record facts, the importance of which none but 
those learned in this branch of knowlecge are pre- 
pared to appreciate. 
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The work of making the plans and drawing the 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, was committed to F lan- 
din, a French artist. ‘This gentleman, besides be- 
ing master of his profession, ie to this field 
extensive experience, acquired in similar labors 
among the ruins of Persepolis. ‘His ulm in per- 
forming the part assigned him, has been to repre- 
sent with distinctness and accuracy, the size and 
character of the mound, the ground plan and ele- 
vation of the wails, and the present state of all the 
bas-reliefs and sculptures, leaving injured portions 
and imperfections in the ruins to appear in the 
drawings, and to be restored and improved or not, 
as may suit the taste and imagination of those who 
may examine his records. 

We understand that it is proposed to publish 
the inscriptions and drawings in four folio vol- 
umes, each volume contain about a hundred 
plates—half being inscriptions and half nee and 
draughts. It is sufficient assurance of the charac- 
ter of this forthcoming work, to say that it is in 
the hands of the French gove?nment, and that it 
will be performed in the best style of the best ar- 
tists of France. 

In conclusion, the writer would beg not to be 
considered accountable for anything more than the 
general accuracy of the foregoing statements.— 
The fact that he writes six months after visiting 
the ruins, while several hundred miles distant 
from them, and at intervals of time crowded with 
other important duties, is his apology for this re- 
mark. 


1o 


Broosa, Asia Minor, .Ipril 5, 1845. 
New York Herald. 
CHINA AND TILE CHINESE. 


Extracts from Fletcher Webste 
rec 


From the 


creat Lecture 


York % 


on Chine 


ntly delivered in the New Tabernacle. 


Cameons’ Cave.—At the northern end of the 
town of Macao is the eave in which the Portu- 
guese poet, Cameons, is said to have written his 
celebrated poem the Luciad, the subject of which 
is the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, by 
Vasco de Gama. ‘This is a romantic and beauti- 
ful spot. ‘rhe cave is formed by two prodigious 
boulder rocks, which, with great numbers of oth- 
er smaller ones, seem to have been thrown down 
upon the earth at random, and pile d up by chance 
in fantastic and careless shapes. ‘The Portuguese, 
with sad taste, have deformed the spot with a 
wooden cupalo, and a wretched leaden bust. On 
the south end of the island is a Chinese temple, 
situated in a similar assemblage of gigantic 
but extremely tasteful. The localities of the place 
are taken advantage of, with great skill and judg- 
ment; temple after temple succeeding each other 
up the steep winding ascent, cut in the solid rock, 
with heavy balustrades, all of netural rock, or of 
massive and beautifully hewn granite. Nature 
has been no where distorted—the steps seeming 
half natural, and hat the hand of man had 
done, to be but carrying out the design of nature, 
which meant it for a place of worship. 


2 Chinese Temple.—We saw here for the first 
time a beautiful arrangement, the Chinese 
call a moon gate, and which is a favorite arrange- 
ment with them in their gardens and temples. It 
is an open circular gateway through a high granite 
wall, giving passage from one enclosure to another 
In front of each of the temples, were granite drag- 
ons, beautifully carved in grotesque Chinese style, 
each with a moveable ball of granite seen through 
the teeth of his closed mouth, which must have 
been cut out from the inside, for the head was 
solid, and the ball could neither be put in nor ta- 
ken out, without breaking the figure. In the in- 
terior of each temple was an altar » and 
one or more idols in niches in the wall, just above { 
and behind the altar. In front of the 


rocks, 


ail 


which 


of stone 


altar were 


bronze or iron tables, on which were metal pans 
filled with loose earth, and used to set the gas- 
lighted sticks in, which are burnt before the image. 
‘The idols were much decorated with gold and sil- 
ver tinsel, and in these temples they were all fe- 
male figures, they being dedicated to the goddess 
of the sea. Flowers, both natural and artificial, 
of gold and silver leaf, which seemed to be offer- 
ings, were lying at the feet of the idols, and the 
gas-sticks were still burning as though some wor- 
shipper had just retired from his devotion. ‘There 
was not here, as there is India, any mystery, 
or reserve, No guard or priest to 
he pleased, or to watch 
We could have robbed the temple 
of all its tinsel and flowers, ed the idol’s nose, 
or desecrated the altar; but we felt such would be 
an ill requital of the confidence which was inpli- 
citly reposed in us, left untouched, every 
sprig and spangle of the god. 

First Official Visit.—lt was announced to the 
Minister that a letter from Gori Ching, containing 
an imperial edict, was about to be brought to him 
by four high officers from C "The corres- 
pondence had been carried on between the Minis- 
ter and Ching for some 1en this announce- 
ment was made. Everything was prepared for the 
reception of this first official visit from high Chinese 
functionaries, and we awaited the After 
a while, a discordant noise, accompanied with 
loud cries at intervals, was heard, and we looked 
from the blinds of the verandah, to see the ap- 
proach of our visitors. ‘I'wo ill-looking fellows, 
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‘aced gentleman, whom we afterwards saw very 
fre juently, a Mantchoo Tartar, by name Tung 
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in aS many minutes.) We were astonished by 
the very loud tone of their voices; it must have 
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continued. 


The condition of the envious man is the most 
emphatically miserable. He is not only ineaps- 
ble of rejoicing in another's merit or success, but 
lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a plot 
against his quiet, by studying their own happi- 
ness and advantage. 
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